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taralia; and I suppose it was some feeling of the com-
panionship of journalism which led him to give me a
very friendly welcome.    Anyhow, he came quite out of
his way to give me a welcome, and I most thoroughly
appreciated it.   I had always heard Lowe described as
a very disagreeable, supercilious sort of person, with, a
rasping tongue and a repelling manner;   but I am
bound to say that I always found him most genial, kind,
and companionable.    I had many opportunities of meet-
ing him after I came into the House of Commons, and
had never any reason, personally, to modify the favour-
able impression which his kindly welcome  first pro-
duced on me.   Of course, we had, so far as political
questions were concerned, no opinions in common ; but
then I did not observe that Lowe's political opinions
were a burden which he was resolute to carry always
with him in the intercourse of daily life.    He always
gave me, somehow, the impression of a man who was
well content with the work he had done, and had no
great ambition left in him for further effort.    He cer-
tainly had had some years of dazzling success in the
debates of the House of Commons.    He had measured
swords with Disraeli, with Bright, and with Gladstone;
and in no encounter was it easy to say that he had been
worsted.   But he had done something more than this :
he had held his own during one resplendent Session
against Disraeli and Bright and Gladstone united, and
ha had not been overwhelmed.   It seemed to me as if
he had then cheerfully retired from the arena, put up
his sword, and bidden his soul to be content with what
he had accomplished, and run no further risk.    I am
quite sure that Robert Lowe never really thought that
lie was the equal, as a Parliamentary orator, of Disraeli,
not to say of Gladstone or of Bright.    But he  was
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